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W HEN the higher orders of men are contribu- 
ting largely to the ſupport of the ſtate, it is ſurely 
incumbent upon us, my brethren, to do all in our 
power to aid them. We, as well as they, have an 
intereſt in the ſtate, and it is our duty and intereſt} 
in common with them, to defend it. If we have 
not money to/ contribute, we have what may 
be of more account, ſtrength and courage; and we 
have parents, wives, and children, who truſt to us, 
not in vain, for protection. We, as well as the 
great, have every thing at ſtake, and have equal 
reaſon with them to defend all that is dear to us, 
with energy and exertion. I am convinced every- 
ſoul of us will do ſo, if we could once be rouſed to 
a proper ſenſe of our danger. But is it not now 
high time that we ſhould, when we are threatened 
with immediate and utter deſtruction, and when our 
enemies, refuſing to liſten to any terms of aceom- 
modation, have declared that either they or we-muft : 


fall? Shall the Britiſh lion ſlumber when thus < 


threatened and infulted, and tamely wait till he res 
ceive laſhes and wounds, before he can be rouſed to 
defend bimſelf and repel the danger? If this ſupine- 
. nels ſhould not be fatal, it would at leaſt be eXtreme. - 


Il, fooliſh. 
When I take the liberty of addrefling you, my 


brethren, from a pure regard to your trueſt intereſt, 


_ not injure or affront you ſo far as to ſuppoſe, . 
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| that even a few amon you may be deficient in Jo 


alty to their king, or in love to their country. No; 
the artifices which have been practiſed upon ſome 
of you, with a view to alienate your affections, 
Have completely failed. The people now have their 
eyes opened, and.they ſee that their pretended friends 
were their real enemies. But it is not enough, my 
friends and fellow-ſubjeQs, to refrain from hurting 
our parent-conſtitution, from whoſe breaſts we de- 
rive all our nouriſhment and comfort ; it is our in- 


diſpenſable duty to exert ourſelyes, as much as poſ- 


bible, to defend her. To animate you to this exer- 
tion, in a moment that calls for the utmoſt activity 
and ardour is the purpoſe of this humble, but ear. 
neſt and affectionate addreſs; in which I beg leave 
to call your attention, 1. To the greatneſs of the 
bleſſings which you enjoy; 2. To the greatneſs of 
the evils with which. you are threatened ;* and, 
Z- To the meaſures which you _ ought to ers in 
order to repel them. | 


1. Of all the nations under heaven none was 
ever ſo highly favoured as ours. Bleſſed with a 
mild and equitable government, which gave the 
ampleſt ſecurity to our liberty, property and perſons, 
every man could fit down under his own fig- tree, 


- without any one to make him afraid. Every indi- 
._ vidual had the means of happineſs within his reach, 


and every one ſecurely enjoyed the fruits of his as 
bour. Thus the whole nation enjoyed as bigh a 


degree of happineſs, as is perhaps compatible with 


the preſent fiate of human nature. Indeed it may 


be queſtioned whether human nature can well bear 


© s 


N much proſperity as we enjoy, without being ſunk 
uilt or overſet with giddineſs. 
"Ber the laſt-half century, eſpecially, our trade, 
. commerce. and manufactures, proſpered with ſuch 
rapidity as is perhaps unexampled in the hiſtory of 
mankind. *** flowed in upon us in a full tide 


. 
from all quarters of the world, inſomuch that we 
became the wonder, the envy, and the dread of all 
the nations of Europe. And where is the man, rich 
or poor, who did not ſhare in this national proſperity? 
It enriched the active, ſupported the beggar, and often 
fed the idle. You, my friends, had an ample ſhare of 
it. When you choſe to be induſtrious and active, you 
had not only all the neceffaries, but many of the 
comforts, and even ſome of the ſuperfluities of life. 
Many of you, perhaps the moſt, ſince you began to 
work, have had your wages doubled, tripled, and 
quadrupled, always keeping pace with the growing 
proſperity of your country. Many of you have 
riſen from poverty. to affluence, and more might 
have done fo, if they had not been extravagant or 
idle. To pinching want all of you are ſtrangers, 
and ſtrangers even to the fear of it, except perhaps 
in one hard ſeaſon, in which government, with a 
tender and parental care, provided a ſupply of bread 
for the real poor, for nothing. Is it poſlible, then, 
that any of you, my brethren, can be ſo indifferent 


to his happineſs, and ſo inſenſible of his mercies, as 


to conſent to loſe them? Is it poſſible that there can 


be a man in the nation who does not feel his inte- 


reſt in this national proſperity, or who will not 
exert himſelf to defend it? 

Our religious advantages are no leſs rondneitadie 
than our werldly proſperity. The goſpel,- which 
is not only our chiefeſt bleſſing itſelf, but the chief 
cauſe of all others, ſhone among us with a-clearer 
and brighter light, than ever it did in the World 
ſince the days of the apoſtles. From the higheſt to 
the loweſt; every man had acceſs to know the wilt 
of God, and the path to eternal felicity. The. pooreſt 
had not-only the goſpel preached to them, but were , 
generally taught to read it thetnſelves. Was there 
ever a nation in the world in which ſuch liberal 
proviſion was made for the inſtruction of the poor, 
by * — and Sunday ſchools, as in . 
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Great Britain? Was there ever any nation in the 
world in which there are ſo many other public in- 
ſtitutions of charity, ſuch as infirmaries and hoſpi- 
tals of all Kinds, for the relief of the ſick, the poor, 
the aged and the orphan? Or was there ever an 


other nation in the world which made ſuch liberal 
proviſion for the maintenance of the poor? Where 


is the man, or rather the monſter, that does not feel 


a glow of love and zeal for a country and conſtitu- 
tion, under which the very pooreſt enjoy ſuch un- 
exampled happineſs and comfort? Where is the 
Briton, however poor, who does not rejoice and 
boaſt that this happy country is his own ; and who 
does not reſolve with heart and hand to defend it? 
It is aſtoniſhing, my brethren, that you are not 
alarmed and rouſed at the preſent danger of loſing 
all theſe ineſtimable bleſſings ; for it. is ſurely your 
peculiar tereſt as well as duty,to defend them. 
This conſtitution, theſe laws,. and theſe bleſſings, are 
the proviſion made by your country, in order to 
ſupport you in want, age, or infirmity ; and will 


oz fit ſtill, when they are attacked; and tamely 


fubmit to loſe them ? Who ſhould guard them more 
than you, who may reap the benefit of them, if pre- 
ſerved ;. and who muft feel the-evil, if they ſhould 
be loſt? Nor would you alone feel. the loſs, but alſo 
the poor of future ages, who would deſervedly curſe 
you. For if theſe bleſſings were once loſt, they 
could never be recovered. In the code of anarchy 
and atheiſm, there would be no ſuch emanations of 
charity., a 2 | . ; 

Liberty is another bleſſing which this country 
enjoys in ſo peculiar a degree, that Hritiſb liberty is 
become a proverbial expreſſion. The king aud the 
ſubject, the rich and the poor, are bound by the 
" ſame laws, and ſtand exactly on the ſa:ne fooiing 
in a court of juſtice. The power of the king canuot 
take away even the life of a criminal, however mean 


bis condition. He ſtands or falls by che law of his. 


A 

oountry. But as men commonly eſtimate their liap- 
pineſs by comparing their fituation with that of 
others, let us compare our condition with that of 
any other nation in the world, and mark the diffe- 
rence in our favour. In the vaſt regions of Africa 
and Afia, almoſt all is confeſſedly deſpotiſm, igno- 
rance, and miſery. In moſt of theſe parts the hu- 
man race are ſo far degraded that they may be ſaid 
to hold only a ſort of middle rank between man and 
the beaſts that periſh. If it were not ſo; how could 
ſo many of them be bought and ſold like cattle in 
the market? If there is any thing deſirable in the 
wide-extended continent of America, it is only in 
thoſe United States which are of Britiſh origin, and 
which have derived from us both their character 
and conſtitution ; but without any legal proviſion 
for the poor, or any legal eſtabliſhment of religion. 
In Europe, the only kingdom that can be ſaid to 
be free, is Britain. Moſt of che other countries in 
it have been long groaning, leſs or more, under 
temporal and ſpiritual deſpotiſm; and many of them 
are now agonizing under a new and more arbitrary 
deſpotiſm, complicated with anarchy and atheiſm. 

Nor was the geueral condition of the people of 
Britain itself any better if we go back but a few 
centuries. They were the abſolute property of 
their. maſters, who exerciſed the power of life and 
death over them, and diſpoſed of them as appendages 
to the land which they inhabited; along with which 
they always chapged their owner, A man could 
not even give his daughter in marriage to any who 
did not reſide on his maſler's eſtate, without getting 
his ccnſeot, and paying ſuch a five as wopki pur- 
chaſe another in place oi her, Let thoſe who; com- 
plain of the want of liberty, and wiſh to turn 
it into licentiouſnels, compare this with cheir own. 
condition, and learn to be thanktul to God, to love 
their country, and to vajue and detend their ab 
Ubertx. ; . 1187 N 21 . 
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We know ſo much of the hiſtory of the kingdom 
for near two thouſand years back as may aſſure us 
that never in all that time, much leſs before it, was 
our country in poſſeſſion of ſo much happineſs, in 
any period, as in the days which we ourſelves have 
ſeen, For half a century paſt no enemy has ap- 
proached our dwellings, Our liberty was as com- 
plete as human nature (which needs reſtraint) could 
well bear; and our proſperity was à cup that over- 
flowed. Before this time, as far back as any ray 
of hiſtory reaches, our country appears to have been 
in what may be called a conſtant ſtate of warfare. 
One while neighbouring petty princes, or powerful 
chiefs and barons, with their followers, deſtroyed 
each other at home; another while they united in 
carrying their depredations into neighbouring coun. 
tries, and then the inhabitants of thoſe countries re- 
taliated; or foreigners from a greater diſtance laid 
waſte with fire and ſword the lands of both, and 
ſwept them with the befom of deſtruction: inſo- 
much that any one who examines the hiſtory of 
former times muſt be almoſt aſtoniſhed to find the 
human ſpecies at all preſerved in the country, in ſo 
long continued a train of -calaraities. The conſe- 
quence of thoſe perpetual wars were fiequent fa. 
mines, in which we read of the inhabitants being 
ſometimes obliged to eat the graſs of the ficld like 
| beaſts, and to have periſhed in numbers on the high 
ways with hunger. Peſtilence, as uſual, followed 
famine, and ſwept away its thouſands. In only one 
of thoſe caiamities, a full third of all the people in 
this nation is ſaid to have periſhed. What bleſſed. 
times have we had, compared with thoſe! What 
large arrears, of thanks' do we owe to God, and 
under him, to the happy government under Which 

he bas placed us? Sioce the world was created, 
never were theſe lands, nor any other that we know: . 
of, in poſſeſion of ſo much happineſs. Never were 

the people ſo well fed, ſo well clothed, ſo well. 


* 

lodged. Never did they poſſeſs ſuch a degree of 
liberty, property, knowledge, and all the means of 
temporal and eternal felicity, Even within our own 
memory how great has been the change for the bet- 
ter? You, who have attained to old age, look back 
as far as you can recollect, and tell what were then 
the meagre looks, the ragged dreſs, the wretched . 
huts, and ſcanty fare of the lower order of the peo- 
ple, who were little employed, and poorly rewarded, 
in compariſon of what they are now. Tell, you in 
the loweſt rank, what you know to be true, and 
conſeſs that the progreſs of your comforts, and the 
melioration in your condition is, in ſo ſhort a time, 
indeed aſtoniſhing. And will you now, for want of 
exertion, loſe all this accumulation of happineſs, and 
allow yourſelves to be thruſt back to flavery and 
anarchy, want and wretchedneſs, barbariſm, igno- 
rance, and atheiſm ? 

In the brief view which I have given of our na- 
tional mercies, 1 have omitted one great bleſſing, 
peculiar to you, my brethren of the lower order of 
ſociety 3 which is, that you have all theſe mefties 
free. The rich and the great bear all the taxes and 
- burdens of the ſtate, pay all the armies and navies 
that defend you, and ſupport the government and 
the laws which protect you. Your. liberty, ſecurity, 
religion, with all the comforts you enjoy in the beſt 
regulated ſociety, and happieſt land on which the 
ſun ever ſhone, you have for nothing, or the next 
thing to nothing: for I know of no tax which a 
poor labouring man neceſlarily pays, if it be not 
perhaps a few pence ſor the leather: of his ſhoes; 
and that only becauſe it could not be diſtinguithed 
from the leather for the ſhoes of the rich. There 
is alſo a ſmal} tax on candles, but not on oi which 
the poor moſt commonly uſe for light. The-poor, 
indeed, may, and often da tax themſelves, by uling 
ſpirits and ſome other things more noxious than. 

geceſlary ; but the earning of one day in the, year. 


WE 
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will more than pay all the tax to which a poor la- 

© bouriog man is neceſſarily ſubject. Is it not then 
your peculiar intereſt and duty, my friends, who are 
ol this claſs, to defend a conſtitution ſo peculiarly 
kind to you, and to exert yourſelves for the pre- 
ſervation of a ſtate which has done every thing poſ- 
fible to make yo2wr ſituation comfortable, and in 
which you enjoy ſo great and ſo many bleſſings? Few, 
in compariſon, were the mercies of your forefathers, 
and yet whenever they were called (which was but 
too often), they went forth with proviſions upon 
their backs, to deſend their poor huts and ſtarving 
families. And will not you be ready, on one great 
emergency, to do-what they did on many, and ſe- 
cure greater bleſſings than they had any conception 
of, to yourſelves and to your poſterity? Never had 
the poor, in any nation upon earth, ſo much at 
ſtake as you have.. = | 
Upon the whole, my brethren, although every 
work of man muſt, like himſelf, be ſhort of abſo- 
late perfection, yet our laws, government and 
conſtitution, it not perfect, are however more ſo. 
than any other that have hitherto exiſted, and iu 
their nathre capable of attaining to further, degrees 
of perfection; to which they are continually tend- » 
ing. The liberty, the property, and the perſon of 
the ſubjeQ, are more ſecure under them than in any 
other kingdom under heaven. How muſt you be 
aſtoniſhed, then, to find that, even in this happy 
country, there may be ſome-few who are ſo inſen- 
fible of their mercies as to be diſſatisfied, not only 
with the condition in which Providence has placed 
them, but alſo with the conſtitution under which 
they enjoy ſo many comforts? But you will re- 
member that ſome, from-a wrong turn of mind, are 
never to be ſatisfied. We know that, even in 
heaven, ſome were diſcontented with their condi- 
tion, and fell from their happy eſtate: an everlaſt- 
ing warning to others, not to murmur without... 
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realon. God forbid that we, like them, ſhould be 
brought to know the value of our happineſs from 
the miſery. which we ſhould feel by loſing it. This 
may lead us, 

2. To conſider the greatneſs of the evils with 
which 'we are now threatened. | 

The firſt and avowed object of our enemies is to 
overturn our happy conſtitution : that conſtitution 
under which you, my brethren, enjoy all the bleſ- 
ſings I have mentioned. Should they ſucceed in 
this, which God forbid'! and which, I truſt, you 
will ſooner periſh than allow, we ſhould be no more 
a free and happy people. The innocent would no 
longer be protected by laws, nor would thoſe ſu- 
ſpeed of any guilt be allgwed even the form of a 
trial, We could not ſurely expect that our enemies 
would treat us more kindly than they do their own 
people, whom they ſend to priſon, to baniſhment, or 
to death, without ſo much as hearing what they 
have to offer in their own defence before a judge or 
jury. Thus, as with the mandate of a Turkiſh 
deſpot, has the Directory of France deſtroyed, or ba- 
niſhed to America, a number of the beſt and greateſt 
men of their nation: and ſuch a treatment of their 
friends may ſhow what is to be expected by us 
whom they deem their enemies. If our conſtitu- 
tion' ſhould be overturned by ſuch a people as this 
we ſhould have no further ſecurity either for life c 
liberty, to- poor or rich. The lofty cedar and the 
humble briar would be conſumed in the ſame fire: 
the ſtately manſion and the lowly hut would be in- 
volved in the ſame conflagration, Man would be to 
man as a tyger or a lion; and the howling wilder- 
neſs a more defirable habitation than the peopled 
city. For, of all animals, the moſt dreadful to man 
is man, when ſet looſe from every tie of law, con- 
ſcience, and religion. Look around you, my bre- 
thern, while you have yet the affections of men, 
look around you on your parents, wives, and chil- 
dren, on all that are dear to you on earth, and 
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* think of the danger of their being reduced to this 
| - « ſad condition. Surely. your thoughts muſt recoil 
with horror from the dreadful proſpect, and your 
arm be lifted up, ere it de too late, to defend 
them. 
To deprive us of our property is another reat 
object of our enemies. Their avowed purpoſe is to 
enrich themſelves with the ſpoils of Britain, on the 
proſpe& of which they have been borrawing money 
to fit out their army of England, Perhaps you, 
- my brethren, of the poorer claſs, may think that 
this is nothing to you. But there are very few ſo 
©. Poor as to have nothing to loſe : or, if ſome ſuch 
there be, yet as they depend, one way or other, on 
the rich for their ſubſiſtence, they muſt ſuffer in the 
general calamity ; and if the rich are ruined, ſo 
muſt they. If the fountain is dried up, none can be 
refreſhed by the ſtreams. If the riches of the nation 
ſhould be ſeized by cur enemies, -all trade and ma- 
nufactures, and every labour and art connected with 
_ civilization, would immediately ceaſe, and the poor 
would have no employment. The millions in our 
peopled towns would be ſet idle; and multitudes, 
for want of bread, would/periſh. The (trong may 
5: perhaps imagine that, in the ſcramble, they might 
| come- off with ſomething more than they have. But 
in truth there would be little or nothing to ſcramble 
for. Every thing that eſcaped the devaitation of fire 
and ſword, would be ſeized by the enemy, who 
| would take care to diſappoint any other that may 
3 look for any ſhare in the plunder. Or, ſhould any . 
| thing eſcape them, how can the ſtrong reckon upon 
/ bolding it unjuſtly, any more thin the weak, fince 
the dwarf is ſtrong enough to pour lead into _ ; 
pPraig of the giant? 
Wich our liberty and property we ſhould alfo 
1oſe our commerce, the principal ſource of all aur 
' riches, and that which affords the means of ſub- 
_ - Gftence 50 8 50 hart of the lowes and an | 
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claſs of people, throughout the nation, whether an 
ſea or on ſhore, in town or in the country, in the 
city or in the village. For, with our immenſe com- 
merce, all arts, trades and manufactures are cloſely 
connected. This is the chain on which they all hang, 
and if it be broke, they muſt fall to pieces, like a 
lamp of glaſs or an earthen veſſel. The greateſt 
commercial city in the modern, would then exactly 
anſwer the deſcription of the greateſt that was in 
the ancient world; and all the lefler would ſhare in 
her calamity. Our T pre, the renowned city, which 
had the dominion of the ſea, and cauſed her terror to 
be on all that baunt it, would become like the top of a 
rock, a place to ſpread nets upon; the habitation of 
a few wretched filbermen. | | | 

All you, my brethren, who are employed in any 
branch of commerce, arts, or manufacture, would 
do well to conſider what would be the conſequence, 
if you ſhould ceaſe to be employed. And who 
could employ you, if the nation thou!d be conquered 
and ruined? Or who would employ you in a fate 
of anarchy and confuſion, in which there would be 
no ſecurity for liberty, life, or property? The mak- 
ing of iron, the digging of coals, and even the tilling 
of the ground, the molt neceſlary arts of life, be 
hoved to be put to a ſtand in ſe dreadful a fituation ; 
and the far greater part of thoſe who now live iu 
comfort and eaſe, would ſoon die ot cold and fa- 
mine. In ſuch diſtreſs every man would be an 
enemy to his neighbour, and ſeek the death of his 
friend, in order to preſerve his own exiſtence but a 
little longer. Thus, in the firtt years of the anarchy 
of France, before they began to be ſupported by the 
ſpoils of -other nations, three millions of people, a 
greater number than there are in all Scotland, are ſaid 
to have periſhed. So their own writers have computed 
near three years ago, and it is doubtful whether 
' moſt of them were cut off by public maſſacresf or 
by private violence. I aſk you, mY brethren, in 
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the name of common ſenſe, whether it is better ts 
ſand, or even to fall, if neceſſary, in the defence of 
our families, friends and country, 1n the defence of 
our lives, liberties and comforts, than to allow our- 
ſelves tamely to be reduced to this extremity of 
wretchedneſs? Whether it is better to live in com- 
fort and honour, or even die with glory, than to 
exiſt a moment longer in miſery, and then die with 
anguiſh and with infamy 
I ſhudder at the very apprehenſion of ſuch evils 
as now threaten us, and truſt they ſhall never be 
realized in this happy country, as they have lately 
been in others. Every one of you, my brethren, 
would certainly reſiſt them unto death, if you con- 
ſidered what they have been there. Yes, could you 
view the wretched ſtate in which your enemies have 
left their own country, and. thoſe provinces which 
they have over-run—cities reduced to aſhes, churches 
deſtroyed, countries pillaged and waſted, the huſ- 
bandman's hopes trampled under the feet ef armies ; 
and the fields, on which the yellow corn waved, 
covered with the blood and carciſes of the flain— 
every ſex, and every age, expoſed to the cruelty, 
barbarity, and brutality of an armed and lawleſs 
ſoldiery, and the miſerable ſufferers not allowed the 
laſt refuge of the wretched, the liberty of meeting 
together to invoke the mercy and aid of God. 
how: would the fight of ſo much miſery, carnage, 
and deſolation ſhock you! God forbid that your 
eyes ſhould ever ſee, or that your courage and 
..- firength ſhould ever erdure ſuch dreadful calami- 
ties, of which the very hearſay is ſo full of horror! 
But worſe than all this, if peſſible, our enemies 
would do te us, if we allow them to enflave and 
conquer us. For, if they have done this to their 
friends and neighbours, whom they pretended to ſet 
free, what will they not do to thoſe whom they 
call their inveterate enemies, and whom they have 


_ peculiarly marked out for deftruQion? If even their 


— 
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fraternal embrace cruſhed to death their friends, 
what torture may we, whom they deem their ene- 
mies, expect, if we allow them, like beaſts of prey, 
to ſeize us in their dreadful and deadly talons ? 

But of all the evils to be dreaded from our ene- 
mies, if they ſhould be allowed to prevail, the 
greateſt is that of being deprived of the Carif. 
Tian religion, It was the Chriſtian religion that 
civilized the world wherever it prevailed; and 
the degree of civilizatioa which it produced 
was in proportion to the clearneſs with which it 
was known, and the reſpe&t with which it was 
obeyed and cheriſhed. To the advantages we had 
in this reſpet, we are indebted for our mild and 
_ equitable laws, and for all our conſequent pro- 

ſperity. And ſhould we allow our enemies to de- 
prive us of this greateſt of all bleſſings (which God 
knows we have too well deſerved to loſe), we fee, 
from an awful example, that we ſhould, almoſt in- 
ſtantly, be no better than ſavages or lawleſs bar- 
bariaas. What our enemies have done already in 
their own country, they will undoubtedly do, in a 
1hort time, in every country to which their tyranny 
ſhill extend. They have aboliſhed the Chriſtian | 
Sabbath, that day'of joy and reſt ro the poor; and 
by adopting a new mode of reckoning time, it can=- 
not now be known or diſtinguithed, among them, 
from any other. They have proſcribed the goſpel, 
and taken the moſt effectual method they could de- 
viſe to extirpate every veſtige and memorial of the 
Chriſtian religion. They have renounced their 8a 
viour and denied their God; and that they may 
commit every crime without remorſe, they endea- 
vour to periuade themſelves and others that death 
is an eternal ſleep, and that there is no judgment to 
come; no puniſbment for crimes, no reward for 
virtues. Thus, they have ſnapped aſunder every 
bond that holds ſociety together, and every reſtraint 
which hicherto kept the world in any tolerable 
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order. Thus, they have given a ſanction to crimes, 
and every encouragement to commit them, The 
terror of their arms is as nothing, compared with 
the dreadful effect and influence of theſe worſe than 
heiliſh principles. Good God! is it poſſible that 
thy rational creatures can bring themſelves to ſuch 
u ſtretch of 1mpiety as to deny thy Providence, or 
to ſuch conſummate ſtupidity as to deny thy exiſt- 
ence ! Gracious Saviour! is it poſſible that thoſe 
tor whom thou didſt die on the crofs, ſhould have 
the monſirous audacity of daring to blaſpheme thy 
holy name, by which they were once called; and 
to "renounce and abjure thy bleſſed goſpel, with 
which they were kindly favoured ! Is it poſſible 
that men ſhould be ſuch fiends to men, as to en- 
_ Ceavour to aggravate their own guilt, miſery, and 
condemnation, by robbing their fellow-creatures of 
the only foundation of all their preſent comforts, 
and of all their future hopes! O thou who didſt 
pray for thy crucifiers! forgive them, if I may be 
allowed to pray fo, for I cannot ſay, they nom not 


what they are doing. But, if thou wilt, thy power 


and thy grace can yet reclaim them : for to a 
nothing 1 is impoſſible, 

T1 know not, my brethren, what can affe& you, 
or what can rouſe you to a ſenſe of your danger, 
and to a reſolution of making every exertion to 
guard againſt it, if you are not, above all things, 
alarmed at the very apprehenſion of being deprived 
of the Chriſtian religion. This is the peculiar trea- 

ſure and eternal inheritance of the poor, and it is 
their peculiar duty and intereſt to value it highly. 
and to defend it mightily. If, for their country, 

friends, life, liberty, and comforts, they ſhould con- 
tend unto death, for this eſpecially they ſhould 
dare to die. God forbid, my brethren, you ſhould 
ever be brought to know the value of this ineſtim- 
able bleſſing by being deprived of it. Then ſurely, of 
all the ſuiferers in the nation, ap would be the 
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greateſt; for undoubtedly you have the greateſt 
lhare ot the bleſſings of the goſpel ; which the rich, 
I am ſorry to ſay, confiler too much as belonging 
ſolely to the vulgar. As therefore they cannot be 
ſaid to loſe what too many of them do not care to 
poſſeſs, their loſs would be only that of temporal 
comforts; but you, along with your temporal come 
forts, would loſe, what is infinitely more, thgſe 
joys which are eternal, Uader every preſſure 
of life, what is it that now conſoles the poor, but 
the comforts of the goſpel, and the hope of eternal, 
glory. in heaven, after the toils and trials of this 
momentary life axe over? Deprive the poor of this 
conſolation, and then they are poor indeed: with- 
out any inheritance in the preſent world, and with- 
out any proſpe& in the future. Deprive them of 
this, and they can no longer ing ſongs in the houſe 
of ther pulgrimage. | 

Can you then, my brethren of this deſcription, 
allow yourſelves, without every poſſible ſtruggle, 
to be deprived of what ſhould be your greateſt com- 
fort in this world, as well as your charter for fu- 
ture glory? The preſeat conteſt may be conſidered 
as a trial of your faith and love, to prove whether 
you do, or do not, love your Saviour and value ni3 
goſpel, by confeſſing him when others deny him, 
and by exerting yourſelves to defend his goſpel, 
againſt the wicked attempts of thoſe who would 
baniſh it out of the world. If you are alhamed or 
afraid to own his cauſe (and if ever cauſe was his, 
this is it), remember. he will be aſhamed of you, 
when he comes in glory with all. the angels of 
heaven. Remember the fearful in his cauſe, are 
particularly mentioned among thoſe who ſhall be 
excluded from glory, For my own part, fiace 
ever the fate of Chriſtianity came to be 1mplicated 
in the preſent awful contelt, and that the queit ion 
came to be, Whether we ſhould tamely give up, or 
vigorouſly defend the goſpel, 1 8 I hear a voice 
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perpetually ſounding in my ear, He that loves bis 
life more than me, Is not worthy of me. Be thou 
Jauthful unto death, and I will give thee the crown 
of life. | ot, 
' A calamity fo great as thai with which we are 
threatened, was never yet inflicted upon mankind, 
The Aſſyrians, the Babylonians. the Grecians, the 
Romans, the Goths and the Vandals, in ſucceſſion, 
over-ran and ſubdued a great portion of the earth: 
but the nations whom they conquered were allowed 
to retain their religion, as ſome conſolation under 
all their other miſeries. 
When I ſay that our enemies wiſh to deprive us 
of all we have, and all we, hope for, without offer- 
ing any thing in lieu of them, ſome may perhaps 
think that J wrong them; and ſorry ſhould I be to 
wrong even an enemy. I know that at one period 
they talked of giving us liberty and equality; and 
ſome were ſo fooliſh as to imagine that theſe ſpe- 
cious words mult mean ſomething better than what 
we already enjoy. But is it not an infult upon 
. common ſenſe, to talk of giving liberty to thoſe- 
who are already free? If their buſineſs is to give 
liberty to mankind, they ſhould go to ſome oi the 
regions of Africa or Aſia, or to any place rather 
than Britain, which has already more hberty than 
any country in the world beſides. But in wuth 
their buſineſs is, not to give, but to take liberty — 
the liberty of requiſition without end, and plunder 
without meaſure — the liberty of depriving nations 
of their merciful and lawful ſovereigns, and ruling 
or rather cruſhing them with the iron rod of cruel 
tyrante—the liberty of overturning their conſtitu- 
tion and their laws, and throwing them into anarchy 
and confuſion—the liberty of depriving them of their 
religion, and plunging them into atheiſm—tbe li- 
| berty of making carih a hell, and transforming men 
into deviis, This, my brethren, is their liberty; 
ef which they have already given a dreadful ex- 
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ample. This is the liberty, if you chooſe to take 
it, which you are to expect from profeſſed atheiſts 
and infidels, and now avowed enemies: the liberty 
of committing crimes without remorſe, defying 
Omnipotence, and ridiculing the threats of his ven- 
geance. From ſuch liberty, good God! deliver us. 

They talked alſo of giving us equality; and this 
no doubt they would give us, in the literal and ob- 
vious meaning of the word ; for they would make 
us all equally and completely wretched. All would 
be poor, and there would be none, as now, able to 
help the needy ; except perhaps the viceroy and 
oppreſſors of the Directory, from whom, if we 
may judge of their conduct elſewhere, mercy is not 
the thing to be expected. 

But let us ſuppoſe (merely for ſuppoſition ſake) 
that our enemies thould do what perhaps ſome ' 


"few deluded people may hive once imagined was 


meant by equality: that. is, that they ſhould fairly 
and generouſly divide all the territory of Britain 
and Ireland among the inhabitants, without aſking. 
any thing to themſelves for their pains ! Now 'let 
us ſee what this would amount to. The popula. 
tion of Britain and Ireland is computed to be 115 
ſouls to the ſquare mile, which would allow a frac- 
tion more than four Scotch acres to each. Eve 

wild ſavage in America has a lordly eſtate com- 
pared to this, and he enjoys it with more ſecurity 
than any of us could expect to do, on the abſurd 
ſuppoſition that ſuch a diviſion eould poſſibly take 
place; for who would guarantee the poor pofleſſion, 
or ſecure any man from the oppreſſion of one or 
more ot his neighbours ? But ſuppoſe, what is ſtill 
more extravagant, that no man ſhould moleſt his 
neighbour, and that the wolf and the lamb ſhould 
peaceably dwell together,” yet the average value of 
theſe four acres, taking the good and bad together, 
would not amount in the year to more than a few 
billings. A mighty boon indeed, in lieu of all our 
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preſent vaſt and many comforts! Would the poor- 


eſt beggar among us barter all his bleſſings for ſuch - 
a trifle? No; the pooreſt beggar in Britain is now 2 
in a more enviable and ſafer condition than one of c 
the Directory, or any of the five and twenty mil- | 1 


lions of France; and much happier than any in 
Britain could exped to be, if the arms and prin- 
ciples of the French ſhould ſubdue us. But I truſt 


it is unneceſſary to ſay more about the greatneſs of X 
the evils which threaten us. Let us then, li 
Conũder what meaſures we ought to adopt 1 

in order to avoid or repel them. 
My brethren, while I addreſs you as Chriſtians, — 
and urge you ever to remain ſo, you will allow the oy 
propriety of my recommending to you, in the firſt tt 

inſtance, to look up to God, the Governor of the 

univerſe, the ruler of the nations, and the Diſpoſer I 
of all events, both great and ſmall, without whoſe | _ 
notice even a ſparrow cannot fall to the gronad, and — 
by whom all the hairs of our head are numbered. Þ* 
When, therefore, any calamity befals us, what. * 
ever may be the immediate cauſes, we ſhould con- ip 
fider it as ordered, for wiſe and good ends, by his } - 


appointment. As he does not willingly afflict the Ni 
children of men, his preſent judgments are un- * 
doubtedly intended for the purpoſe of awakening us 
to a ſenſe of our guilt and of our duty, and for 
bringing us to repentauce, before the meaſure of 
our iniquities be full. If we allow his judgments 
to produce this effect, he will abundantly pardon, 
and eſtabliſh us again in peace and tranquillity. 
Each of us has contributed his ibare to the national 
guilt, and each ſhould no contribute his ſhare to 
a national repentance and amendment. He who, 
in the midſt of judgments, continues in his ſins, 
aggravates them heinouſly, by helping to bring 
further diſtreſs upon his country. He who forſakes 
them, will fad mercy for himſelf, and help, more 
than an armed man, to procure lajcty to the nation 
e \ 
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te which he belongs. A nation is not ſo much 


ſaved by the multitude of its hoſts, as by the mul- 


titude of its penitents. The weak, by becoming 
ſuch, the fick, the aged and infirm, may help, more 
than an army, to defend their country. When a 
man's ways pleaſe the Lord, he will make even his 
enemies to be at peace with bim. All who wiſh 


either to ſave their own ſouls, or to ſecure the vaſt. 


bleſſings enjoyed by their happy country, will 
liſten to the loud voice of Providence, and ſpeedily 
take this courſe, and fin no more, leſt worſe come 
upon them: And may God by his grace add daily 
to the number. 

I will not, my brethren, attempt to ſpecify all 
the particular fins of which we ſhould repent, as 
every one is beſt qualified to ſearch out his own, 
I ſhall only mention a few national fins, againſt 

which our preſent national calamities ſeem to be 


particulariy pointed; and of which the repentance 


and reformation ought, therefore, to be the more- 


ſpeedy. What theſe are, we may clearly read in 
thoſe judgments with which we are thteatened.— 
We are threatened with the loſs of our king, con- 
'Nitution, and laws. Why? Becauſe, though we 
were governed by the golden ſceptre of the beſt of 
kings, we were inſenſible of ſuch a blefling, and 
therefore we are threatened with being ruled with 
a rod of iron, and inſtead of one king, to have 


many deſpots and tyrants. We were diſſatisfied with 


our conſtitution and laws, or at leaſt not ſufficiently 
thankful for them, though the beſt and mildeſt un- 
der heaven; and we are therefore threatened with 
being brought to know the value of them, by being 
deprived of them, and thrown into, anarchy and con- 
fuſion. We complained of our liberty, though we 
enjoyed it almoſt to licentiouſneſs ; and we are 
therefore threatened with what may be called the 
moſt abject ſlavery. We complained of the taxes, 


* * for our ſecurity and defence, 


— 
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though laid only upon luxuries and ſuperfluities; and 
therefore we are threatened with a requifition of our 
all. Profit and pleaſure were our idols, and now 
we are brought to ſee that we may loſe our gods. 
We were uplifted by proſperity ; and we are threat- 
enced with being e by adverſity, We pro- 
faned the Sabbath Which was breaking down the 
fence of all religion); and we ate threatened with 
having Sabbaths no more. We undervalued or de- 
ſpiſed the Chriſtian religion, our chief and unſpeak- 
able bleſſing, and we are threatened with being do- 
prived of its light, and left to grcope in the ſhadow 
of death and darkneſs. We did not give to God 
the worſhip and honour due to him, in the cloſer, 
family, 3. temple, and therefore we are threaten- 
ed to be left without God in the world; if not 
brought to the monſtrous guilt and ſtupidity of 
denying, like our enemies, bis very exiſtence !— 


© Flee then, m3 brethren, let me earnehiiy befcech 
you,. from all fins, but more eſpecially from theſe, 
the evident cauſes of our national calamities. 
Would our enemies dare ſo much as to project an 
attack upon us, or think of impoſing their grievous 
yoke and horrid prineiples upon us, if the conduct 
of too many of us had not given them ſome reaſon 
to think, that in theſe reſpects, we were in {orne 
degree like themſelves? Let us convince them of 
their miſtake, by ſpeedily and zealouſly practiſing 
the contrary virtues. herefore, my brethren, 
fear God: honour the king : love your country: 
value your conſtitution and your liberty: revere 
and obey the laws; reſye& your rulers ;_ and prize 
and practiſe your religion; eſpecially keep the 
Sabbath holy. Seek above all things to be recon- 
Tiled to God; and having made him your friend, 
you need not fear your enemies. 

But remember, my brethren, that God commou- 
ly brings about his own ends by ordinary means, 
and not by miracles. Accordingly we. find il at 
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Moſes and Joſhua, even when they were aſſured of 
d victory, were nevertheleſs commanded to prepare 
ir || the hoſt and lead them forth to battle; as if the 
w | event depended on their own exertions. In like 
s. manner, while we, ſtudious to pleaſe God, rely on 
t- | Him for ſucceſs, it becomes us to make every poſ- 
o- | ſible exertion ourſelves. It is indeed a lamentable 
ie ff caſe that rational creatures ſhould ever wage war a- 
th gaiaſt one another; and God forbid, I ſhould ever 
e- || approve it, except in ſelf-defence. But now that 
- ve cannot get peace on any terms, no other alters 
e- native is left, but to reſiſt or periſh ; to defend our- 
w |} ſolves, or to be no more a happy, free, and inde- 
xd FU pendent people. It is therefore neceffary to make 
t, | every exertion, in defence of every thing that is 
n- dear to us. No people on earth had ever ſo much 
ot at ſtake as we have, The bleflings and comforts, |. 
of F-temporal and ſpiritual, which all of us, both rich 
— aud poor, enjoy, are ſo many and ſo great, that too 
ch much cannot poſſibly be done or ſuffered, in order 
ſe, to ſecure them to ourſelves and to our poſterity. 
, Our forefathers: ſhed their blood, and riſked their 
an lives, in cauſes of infinitely leſs importance; and 
vs ve reap the fruits of their ſucceſsful conteſts. The 
&& conteſts then were, whether this or the other ſhould 
on be king; and whether this or the other form of 
ne | Chriſtianity ſhould be adopted? But on the impor- 
of tant iſſue of the preſent conteſt it depends, whether 
og | we {hall have any king or regular government at 
n, all; and whether we ſhall bave any form at all of 
y: | Chriſtianity? In ſo momentous a conteſt as this, no 
re H wiſe and good man will ſcruple to hazard his life: 
ze | for what is life but prolonged miſery; if every thing 
he that is valuable in life ſhould be loſt ? Who would 
n- | with to mourn over the aſhes of all the temporal 
id, and ſpiritual mercies now enjoyed by himſelf, his: 

friends, and his country? Who would wiſh to live, 
-i life were burthened with ſuch intolerable calami- 
ns, dies as muſt then neceſſarily euſue? 
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Conſider, I beſeech you, my brethren, how much 
eaſier it is to preſerve, than to recover, our un- 
ſpeakable bleſſings. Conſider how much eaſier it 
is to reſiſt the yoke, than to ſhake it off when our 
necks are faſtened. This laſt would be the next 
thing to impoſſible. Where has been the great em- 
pire, which, after having been once allowed to fall, 
by the luxury, ſloth, and ſupineneſs of its people, 
recovered Main its ſplendour ? The Egyptian, Al- 
ſyrian, Babylonian, Grecian, and Roman empires 


thus fell, and never roſe again. The nations whom 


Mahomet deprived of their liberty and their reli- 
_ gion, above a thouſand years ago, are ſtill ſunk in 
ſlavery, ignorance, and miſery. The ſtructure of a 
good government, like that of a great and compli- 
cated machine, requires immenſe toil, and time 
to bring it to any perfection: but one fatal 
ſtroke may ruin it for ever. If we ſuffer ſuch a 
ſttroke to ruin ours, the loſs is irreparable. Britaia 
took all the time ſince the world began to arrive at 
the happy ſtate in which it now is; and if we ſhould 
allow it to fall back into the barbariſm which now 
threatens it, it is doubtful if it ſhall attain to ſuch 
perfection again while the world continues 


; But why ſhould I ſpeak of our falling when I am | 


perſuade: that neither the Providence of God, nor 
the ſpirit of our people, will permit it? The Provi- 
dence of God is intereſted in ſupporting his own 
government, which 1s attacked as well as ours ; and 


he has given us more than obſcure hints, that we 


are to be honoured as his, inſtruments in bringing 
his enemies to order. His Providence has vibbly 
and remarkably diſplayed itſelf in our behalt hither- 
to: and his paſt mercies encourage cur future truſt, 
His many gracious interpoſitions in oui favour ſeem to 


intimate, that he has intended us to be the depa ſitaries 


and guardians of the Chriſtian religion in Europe 
or rather on the earth; for where elſe ſhall we loo 


for its be ing encouraged and protected, if it is ha- 
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wiſhed from ' Britain? We know that tbe gater of 
bell cannot prevail againſt it; and if we ſtrenuouſly 
maintain it, we are ſure to be ſucceſsful. Our 
enemies are but the rod in our Father's hand, to 
correct our ingratitude and diſobedience ; and we 
may eaſily perceive, from his dealings towards us, 
that he meaas our reformation and not our deſtruc- 
tion. The rod, I- truſt, ſhall ſoon have ſerved its 
end; and then it ſhall be broken ia pieces. The 
ſucceſs of our enemies can be no more than a mo- 
mentary flaſh, which, like the extinguiſhed light of 


a candle, will ſoon end in ſtink and ſmoke. It is 


indeed impoſſrble that the reign of anarchy and irreli- 
gion can be long, even if God ſhould leave it to itſelf, 
and not dart his thunder; much leſs when we are 
fare that he will not ftand an unconcerned ſpectator, 


hen his government is inſulted, his being denied, 


his Son blaſphemed, and bis holy religion declared 
a falſehood. Our ſtruggle therefore, my brethren, 
cannpt be of long continuance. Our cauſe is the 
cauſe of God, as well as our own, and that of our 


country. it is the cauſe of liberty, of Chriſtianity, 


and of all mankind; for whom we alone ſtand in 
defence of the Chriſtian religion; and God and man 
might execrate us, if we ſhould not exert ourſelves 
to maintain it. 

Our ſtrength and our reſources are ſo great, and 


eur caule fv good, that througu the help of God, 


we need not fear our enemies, if we exert ourſelves. 
and ate firmly united. And what can unite us, if 
ane great and common danger will not do it? All 
portes in politics, all ſects iu religion, and all ranks 
in ſuciety, ſhould now unite as one man againit 
their common ene my y who, if he were allowed to 
„ would ruin them all withuurt diſtinct ion, 
depriving. them all of every thing worth the 
having. If thus united, we may bid our enemies 


G&fivice,. and ſay, in the words of holy writ, 4. 
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will de +; more ſure, and the iſſue of the conteſt: 


: uſed in a matter of ſuch unſpeakable importance. 
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in pieces: take counſel together, and it + alt © come "re. 
 nounht : for, God is with url. 
lu order to ſtrengthen our union, and encourage 
our exertion, I beg leave, my brethren, to ſuggeſt 
one meafure, of which I truſt you will approve, if 
it ſhould be conſidered as proper by our rulers. It 
is, that all perſons without diſtinction, capable of 
bearing arms, ſuppoſe from 16 to 60, or 65 years 
of age. ſhould imcffediately enrol themſelves, un- 
der officers conſtituted, in every-town, pariſh and 
diſtrict, by the Lords Lientenants of the counties, 
for the defence of their country. That all ſhould: 
take oaths, as enliſted ſoldiers, to ſtand or fall in 
defence of their lives, liberty, laws, and religion ;: 
and provide themſelves in{taatly with ſuch arms as 
© they can. procure : and that they ſhould turn out 6 
for a few hours, in one day in the week, in ſuch a 
mumber, and place, as may be moſt convenient; in: 
order to accuſtom themſelves to ſome military ex- 
erciſes, and be ready for any. duty to which they- 
way be called. By riſing thus all in, a maſs, and 
becoming all, and at once, ſoldiers, our. ſucceſs 


3. 
= 


the more ſpeedy. An ancient hiſtorian gives it as, 
the reaſon why the Romans were able to conquer 
Britain, that . inſſead of all uniting at firſt in de- 
ace, of their country, only one party engaged 
* another, by which means all at laſt were con- 
red. Let us not fall into the ſame error now, leſt 
too late we ſhould repent it. Doing things by halves 
will never do ſo well. Too much precaution cannot be 


"Even the pooreſt cannot be hurt by this voluntary 
ma unconditional offer of their ſervices, which 
2 be ampiy. repald by the gratitude. of their coun - 
try, and. by their {here in its future proſperity; 
en en dein comfort bangs. No man is wor- 
»thy.« 0 ſuch a'country who will not do this much te 

er At * ſhould. refuſe it, the work can 
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dee d e but he may look for re- 
proach and infamy, . when renown and honour ſhall 
Hue lot of his neiglibqurs. 
Perhaps ſome will ſay, that we are already as 
- much bound to-ſtand or all in-defence of our coun- 
try, as oaths can make us. I grant it: But tlie 
taking of an oath before a Juitice or Magiſtrate, 
and enrolling ourſelves for' the ſpecial purpoſe of 
defending all that is dear arid valuable to us, will 
impreſs our duty more ſtrongly on our own minds; 
and convince- our enemies. that we are more reſolute 
and determined than they perhaps imagine. This 
will alſo diſcover if we have any fecret- enemy, 
lurking like a- ſerpent in the boſom of his country, 
and point out to his neighbours the neceſſity of 
© watching his motions :. for I am convinced ther 
can be none ſo hardened as to take the oath of 18 
Lord faliely; when the moſt flagitious conſider ever” 
their illegal oaths to be binding. In a-word, come.” © 
plete union, and univerſal exertion, will procure 
nus a ſpeedy termination of the war, and ſeeure/all 
our bleſſings to ourſelves and to our poſtetity; aud 
there will be ſtill in Europe at leaſt one great and 
- happy nation, who will be free men and Chri- 
ns. 
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